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the close of school, nor on any day before six o'clock in the morn-
ing, nor after eight o'clock in the evening. Local authorities were
empowered to enact by-laws permitting children over twelve to
be employed on a school day before 9 a.m. for one hour, provided
also that the same child should not be employed for more than
one hour in the afternoon. In many towns the by-law enabled
news-agents to employ children for the delivery of the morning
papers. No child of school age was permitted to be employed in
factories, mines, or in street-trading. This clause put an end to
the selling of newspapers by boys in the streets. Children might
be employed to take part in entertainments, e.g. in a pantomime,
under a licence issued by the L.E.A. The powers and duties of
L.E.A.s were extended with regard to the provision of facilities
for physical training and organised games, holiday camps, and
facilities for social and physical training in the day or evening.
In provided schools, medical inspection and treatment was extended
to secondary pupils, but was to be optional in aided schools.
Permission was given to local authorities to open nursery schools
or classes where they were necessary and desirable, and such
schools,, if open to inspection, would be able to receive a grant.
The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children)
Act of 1914 had made the provisions of the Act of 1899 obligatory.
Accommodation was to be provided for mentally defective and
epileptic children. The Act of 1918 extended this to include
physically defective children.
Power was given to local authorities to pay maintenance grants
to pupils holding scholarships at secondary schools; so that a child
who had the ability to profit from a secondary education should
not to be held back through poverty. The dual system was retained
but managers of non-provided schools might group them if they
found it desirable. All private schools were to be registered and
open to inspection by the Board and the L.E.A. The worst abuses
of private-adventure schools had disappeared, largely through the
progressive enlightenment of public opinion, but there still remained
a number of private schools which were inadequate either as regards
buildings or in the quality of the instruction they gave.
The system of grant payment to L.E.A.S was entirely revised.
In the 19th century, grants had been made for specific purposes
or for specific subjects taught in the schools. The grant procedure
had been simplified in 1902, but since that time the rapid increase
of education expenditure had been throwing a heavy burden on